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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
THE MUDDY—BROOKERS. 
BY C. C. CARROLL. 


There is a wide difference betwixt the peo- 
le of the Eastern and those of the Western 
tates. Insome of the older states of New 

England, the present tillers of the soil are de- 
scendants of some scores of patriarchs, born 
and nurtured on the same soil, who could 
easily have traced their origin to the pilgrim 
fathers. Far away from the bustling and 
more commercial part of the world, the peo- 
ple of the interior have contracted habits of 
thinking, speaking, and acting more peculiar- 
ly characteristic than any other people in the 
United States. The cultivators of a baron 
soil, there is no people who calculate better 
the value of time and money, or who are 
more persevering!y enterprising and indus- 
trious. The spirit of the pilgrims is yet to 
them the spirit of life, and there is no people 
with whom the Sabbath is more holy, or who 
deem a more sacred duty the observance of 
their religious rites. Rendered vigorous and 
healthy by their constant exercise, they ase 
abundantly cheerful with few excitements; 
and taught early, by their admirable system of 
common schools, to think, they make the best 
of what exeitements they have. Their sphere 
of common observation and remark being 
usually the neighborhood of their residence, 
private circumstances and conduct are often 
scrutinized with a zeal and accuracy little 
agreeable to the suffering party:—A trait of 
character which we shall endeavor to illus- 
trate. 

About forty miles east of Connecticut riv- 
er, in Connecticut, in the Township of W : 
is a small, thickly settled, and exceedingly 
well cultivated territory of land; the diameter 
of its circumference would be about five miles. 
It is formed principally of the undulating de- 
clivities of three hills, or rather swells in the 





land of unequal heighth and precipitancy,| beating to the double quick time of mamma\ q Jetter to Capt. Mayland. 


which bound it on the east, the west, and the 








erected, whose channel winds round the flat- 
tened base of the northern swell to the east 
for a mile or two, then taking a southern di- 
rection, is lost in a small lake of a mile or two 
long formed of its own waters; at the far end 
of which the waters are again gathered into a 
stream, This stream is called Muddy-Brook, 
and the small territory above spoken of is na- 
med for the stream Muddy- Brook. 


‘My boy,’ said a manin a chaise, who was 


just entering upon the northern boundary of 


Muddy-Brook, toa lad of about twelve years 


of age, who bore upon him evident marks of 


the farmer’s occupation ;—‘My boy! can you 
inform me where Captain Mayland resides?” 

‘Whart?” 

‘Do you know where Captain Zebidee May- 
land lives?’ 

‘Yees sir.’ 

‘Will you inform me?’ 

‘Yee-es.’ 

And the boy told him to keep straight on 
until he should come to the Four Corners, 
to take the right hand road, and then stopat 
the first house, and the folks there would tell 
him exactly where Captain Mayland lives. 


As the stranger passed on, the boy looked 
after him with an eye of curiosity. There 
was something unusual about him; he had not 
certainly the air and carriage of a Muddy- 
Brooker. Besides there was the travelling 
trunk, the horse jaded, and the tamed and 
weather-beaten appearance of the man him- 
self, all indicative of a long journey. And 
then he enquired for Captain Mayland!— 
What should a stranger want with Captain 
Mayland? 

The boy came to himself again as the car- 
riage passed from his sight, and running home 


with all imaginable speed, related the impor-| ; 


tant facts to mamma and the gals. 

Now mamma, or as we shall call her here- 
after, Mrs. Quissy, was plying with great in- 
dustry a foot wheel, which, to all the thrifty 
wives of Muddy-Brook, discoursed most ex- 
cellent music; Hannah and Patience were 


upon two pair of looms; while little Juliette 


less and staring, there was a sudden suspen 
sion of operations. 

‘A stranger enquiring for Captain May- 
land’s,’ responded Mrs: Quissey, after In- 
crease had communicated the facts enumera- 
ted above,—‘Who can it be?’ 

‘Was it a young man?’ said Hannab, 

‘*Bout as old I'd guess as our Daniel.’ 
Daniel was five and twenty. 

‘Had he a black coat on?’ 

‘No.’ So it was not a minister, 

‘Was he dressed up?’ asked Patience. 

‘Yes!’ said Increase, ‘and he had a plaid 
cloak, and wore gloves besides! 

‘Why, who can it be?’ After a pause— 
‘There, Increase, is Capt. Mayland’s hatehel; 
Do you take and carry it home, and find out 
what the man’s name is, where he came from, 
and what he’s arter.” ‘Ask *Bijah; he'll tell 
ye! 

‘Why mamma,’ said Hannah, ‘We've not 
done with the hatchel yet.’ 

‘No matter. We'll borrow Deacon Grave- 
stone’s to finish with. Mind, Increase, that 
you ask *Bijah, and don’t let none o’ th’ rest 
o’ th’ folks hear ye.’ 

In about twenty minutes, Increase reported 
that the gentleman was a Mr. Pagelon from 
C , Vermont, but that he could not as- 
certain what he was arter! 

‘From C——-, is he? I think,’ said Mrs. 
Quissey thoughtfully, I think he must be after 
one of the gals.’ _ 

‘Well, if he is,’ said Increase, ‘it’s Dolly; 
| for she had a great ruff on, and was slickt up 
desput nice.’ 

‘It’s Dolly,’ said Mrs. Quissey: ‘Ah, ha— 
‘and that’s what’s in Aunt Eustace’s letter.’ 
| And she caught up her sun-bonnet, and was 
off to Deacon Gravestone’s, as Increase said, 














in Jess than no time. : 

While she is on the way, however, if yon 
‘areagreed, kind reader, we will say some- 
'thing of ‘Aunt Eustace’s letter.’ 
| ‘There was an afternoon’s party of old folt 
‘at the Rev. Mr. Wortley’s——Mr. Wortley 
had been at the Post Office, and returned with 
It was observed 
that the Captain’s countenance changed a lit- 


north. From between the northern and wes-| was ever and anon throwing in the round bass | ¢}¢ in the reading, which exeitedan abundance 
tern swells, there comes down a stream of wa- | of the quill-wheel by way of ehorus: Upon| of Curiosity in the minds of several discreet 
ter, upon which some imilis and factories are | the appearance of Increase; the boy,all breath: 


lold ladies present: 
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‘Any news, Captain!’ said Mrs. Quissey. 

‘Oh no, only a letter from Aunt Eustace. 
She writes that they are all well’—and the 
Captain refolded the letter, and put it in his 
pocket. A momentary expression of myste- 
ry came over the countenances of most pres- 
ent. A letter from Aunt Eustace! Why 
should Aunt Eustace write to Captain May- 
land!—She is no relation, no aunt of his.— 
But Aunt Eustace has brothers, sisters, and 
cousins, in Muddy-Brook: Why should she 
not choose to tell them that they are ‘all well?’ 
And further—The Captain had refolded the 
letter, and put it in his pocket. Why did he 
not pass it to Aunt Eustace’s friends and re- 
lations?’ Some of which last, even were 
present. Why, but because it contained 
something which the Captain did not care to 
have seen? 

‘Does Aunt Eustace,’ enquired Mrs. Quis- 
sey, ‘say any thing about her son?’ 
‘No, nothing about her son. 
rich land in Vermont, Mr. Wortley. 


There is 
I have’ 





‘Does she say that she likes the country? 
interrupted Mrs. Quissey. 

‘No, nothing in particular.—I understand 
that you are going to change with the Rev. 
Mr. Logos next Sabbath?’ 

‘We have made arrangements for that pur- 
pose,’ said Mr. Wortley. 

‘Does she say any thing about coming 
down?’ continued Mrs. Quissey. 

‘No. She says only that they are all well: 
that her husband is deing well, and so 
forth. Mr. Logos is an entertaining preach- 
er, Mr. Wortley.’ 

‘Yes, sir. His discourses are generally 
very well delivered. ‘There is, however’ 

‘Does she enquire any thing about her 
friends here ?” ' 

‘She says she hopes they are all well.— 
Mr. Wortley, | would like to hear Mr. Logos, 
or you, upon the subject of’ 

‘Does she say any thing about 
—about a—oh!—ah! 

‘No, no, no—nothing at all, about that.’ 

‘The Captain was bored by other artists than 
Mrs. Quissey, though in a more artful man- 
ner; but he most pertinaciously refused to 
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give up his secret, if, indeed, he had one, of 


which no one thought of doubting. It was 
truly to them a morifying certainty that the 
Captain knew a thing or two which they nei- 
ther knew nor could venture a probable guess; 
and so they wisely concluded to leave it to 
tlie developements of time; keepinga sharp 
lookout for every circumstance that should 
seem to throw light upon so important a sub- 
ject. The appearance of Pagelon was the 
jirst phenomenon of the kind. 

‘Have you heard the news ?* said Mrs. Quis- 
sey, to Mr. Gravestone, as she entered the 
door. 

‘Why,—what news?” 

‘Dolly Mayland has gota spark from C——’ 

‘You don’t say so!” 

‘It’s as true as you’re a born woman! In- 
crease was dowa there and saw him! 

‘Well now, ivll be a fine chance for Dolly, 
if he’s steady.’ 

Don’t you remember Aunt Eu——?’ 
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‘La, yes, Aunt Eustace’s letter. 
what was in it. 
match.’ 

Having sufficiently notified Mrs. Grave- 
stone, Mrs. Quissey ran over to the widow 
Willowweep, and‘in less than three hours the 
whole of Muddy-Brook was animated with 
the important fact of Henry Pagelon’s visit 
to Capt. Mayland’s. And, truly, it was a 
luxury to Muddy-Brook of the most exhilira- 
ting kind. Rumors of war are not unwel- 
come to the lovers of carnage, nor yet to the 
anibitious soldier, who seeks no fame but 
that of aconqueror. The politician has his 
being in strife, and the sharp collisions of in- 
terest are buoys on which he is borne up to 
eminence. The quiet spirit of the man of 
science, attuned to gentleness by the unre- 
sisting nature of his pursuit, finds sufficient 
excitement in theenlightening influence of his 
researches. But a portion of the Muddy- 
Brookers, being neither lovers of carnage, 
warriors, politicians nor scientific, and being, 
withal, the most excitable of northern hu- 
manity, became sensible to transactions and 
things little noticed by persons differently 
circumstanced. 

It was a remarkable circumstance in this 
cas€, that the representations of Mrs. Quis- 
sey corresponded so nearly with the real facts. 
Henry Pagelon had really come to see Dolly 
Mayland; and the letter of Aunt Eustice had 
really suggested such an intention, to be exe- 
cuted if agreeable to the parties concerned. 
Henry was not, however, in the hands of 
Aunt Eustace like clay in the hands of the 
potter. She had recommended Dolly May- 
land, as a good-looking, prudent, industrious, 
pious girl, of just the right age for Henry, and 
who would make him a good wife. There 
was another qualification, which Aunt Eus- 
tice did not fail to insist upon as a matter of 
consequence—Capt. Mayland was very rich. 
Henry was a College graduate of the ambi- 
tious kind, and had impaired his health by 
severe mental exertion. He was advised to 
travel; and Aunt Eustace advised him by all 
means to visit Muddy-Brook—her native 
place, and of which she was long a resident. 
Henry assented; but did not fail to tell her 
before he left, that notwithstanding what had 
passed, (Aunt E2’s letter,) he felt himself per- 
fectly uncommitted. ‘That, though he should 


That’s 
Aunt Eustace made the 


‘visit Muddy-Brook, and, from her recommen- 


dation, Dolly Mayland, ere he should decide 
upon matrimony, he must be sensible, from 
the evidence in his own bosom, of an attach- 
ment sufficiently strong to rest upon it his 
hopes of happiness and success. 

On his arrival at the Captain’s, there was a 
little flurry among the women folk, as though 
the etiquette of receiving a stranger, a young 
man, too, ona particular errand, was not an 
every day business. The captain very for- 
mally introduced him tohis three daughters. 
When Dolly’s turn came, she blushed behind 
the ears, looked puzzled, as if halting between 
two opinions, when the force of circumstan- 
ces demanded an immediate decision. Page- 
lon saw the difficulty, and put an end to it by 
advancing frankly and offering his hand.— 
The stillness of the moment was broken by 
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movements of relief when the delicate embarm 
rassment of the first interview was so happily 
over. 

‘Take achair—take a chair,’ Mr. Pagelon, 
said the Captain, ‘what news from Ver 
mont?’ 

‘I think of nothing particularly new. It’s 
atime of general health and prosperity with 
us, I believe.’ 

‘You'll have your horse taken out, Mr. 
Pagelon?’ 

He hesitated; and was on the point of say 
ing No, for he thought the question rather 
singular under the circumstances. ‘The Cap- 
tain interposed :— 

‘Aunt Eustace writes me, (in the letter of 
introduction,) that you calculate on spending 
a few weeks with her friendsin Muddy-Brook. 
We’d be glad if you’d spend a short time with 
us.’ And without waiting for an answer, hp 
forthwith went and told Abijah to take the 
gentleman’s horse out, curry him dowo well, 
and give him some oats. 

Put your finger upon the sound leg ofan old 
soldier of my acquaintance,and you may feel, 
at no great distance from the surface, a hard 
lump, which he says isa bullet. On its first 
introduction, it caused considerable local in- 
flammation and general excitement, and may 
again; but under ordinary circumstances it 
gives him no uneasiness. ‘The muscularand 
nervous energies have disposed themselves to 
accommodate the foreign body, and all goes 
on as healthfully as though nothing had hap- 
pened. In aday or two the excitement caus- 
ed by the introduction of Pagelon into the fam- 
ily of Capt. Mayland, hadina great degree 
subsided, and the family machinery had set- 
tled down into its usual regularity and move- 
ment, as faras the dictates ofhospitality and 
policy, for there was an end to be accomplish- 
ed, would permit. The foreign body had 
found a lodgment, but whether hereafter, it is 
to be forcibly extracted by the knife, or actu- 
al cautery, or find its way out by the natural 
process of inflammation and ulceration, or 
whether it isto be finally incorporated into 
the family, as a part of its physical being, re- 
mains to be seen. 

One evening in May, as thesun was within 
about half an hour ofthe Western Swell, the 
Capt. had ieft his laborers in the field, and he 
and Pagelon, and the female part of the fam- 
ily, were seated in and about the front—the 
western door of the house. It was a pleasant 
evening. All living nature, but recently eman- 
cipated from its icy bondage, seemed joying 
in the gratified sense of its freedom and love- 
liness; at that hour, in the spizit of ealm sat- 
isfaction, like that which succeeds to the 
wholesome indulgence of a natural impulse. 
Alone atsuch an hour, if we ever think it is 
then. Present gratification, and anticipations 
of prosperity, if they ever delight us, it is then. 
In congenial society, at sucha time, if we ever 
speak well, and speak true, itis then. The 
time had its influence upon the family and 
Pagelon. They had talked of many subjects, 
and, among the rest,of matrimony. 

‘I can give you a little experience upon 
that subject,’ saidhe Captain. ‘1 thought I 
discovered, Mr. Pagelon, when! wasa young 
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man, that the married people were by far the 
most prosperous and happy; and so I deter- 
thined to get married. ‘Get a cage, Zcb.,’ 
said my father, ‘and then catch the bird if you 
‘can.’ I understood him. I set to work in 
right good earnest. I earned a good deal of| 
money, and saved all ] earned. ‘The thoughts 
of a wife were neverout of my mind; and | 
do not think, Mr. Pagelon, that the hope of 
ane day marrying a worthy young lady, made 
me a lessworthy young man. 1 had got to- 
gether a few hundred dollars, and Ihad got, 
too, pretty well acquainted with Charity, 
(Mrs. Mayland smiled, and looked down,) and 
without any other cage, than what my good 
habits promised, I caught the bird, that is, I 
got married. Well, we hired apart of what 
is now my farm: In three or four years we 
bought it. I then felt pretty well off—as the 
saying is. Sometime after, however, these 
girls, and those boys I left in the field, I 
began to think my farm might prove too 
small for us, and having an opportunity, I 
bought another—you shall go and see it to- 
morrow—and paid down. And now, Mr. 
Pagelon, do you think I would change situa- 
tions with a houseless batchelor? No, no: 
It’s better to have awife, a home, and, above 
all, a family, whom we may bless while we 
live,and who will blessus, when we die.’ 

The Capt. related these circumstances of 
his life with infinite satisfaction, and the 
brightning countenances of most of the lis- 
teners discovered that it was not unshared by 
the rest of the family. The example of such 
a father is the best of all moral lesssons toa 
family, for the results are ever before them. 
And the precepts are easily enforced, if the 
parent will but do his duty, and seek only to 
make his children his equals and associates, 
and not as some wealthy fathers do, strive to 
elevate them above labor, and above them- 
selves—the true way to sink them at last in 
unutterable ruin. 

‘You are very happy, Capt. Mayland,’ said 
Pagelon; ‘but every one’s marriage has not 
proved so fortunate as yours.’ 

‘True, true,’ said the Captain. ‘One should 
be eareful tochoose well. °Tis not such a 
great matter neither; for if you note well, Mr. 
Pagelon, you will generally find that the wo- 
man makes a good wife who has a good hus- 
band.’ 

‘And if the women were husbands and the 
men wives,’ said Dolly, ‘there would be bet- 
‘ter husbands and wives than there are now!” 

Pagelon stared. 

‘It’s right as *tis Dolly,’ said her mother, 
with a look of reprobation. 

‘[ have certainly seen cases, said the Cap- 
tain, ‘where the wife was decidedly the better 
man of the two, but they are not common.— 
There should be,’tis true, a kind of suiting 
of the husband to the wife, and the wife to 
the husband, to make a happy match.’ 

‘That’s my mind, said Pagelon. ‘True 
and durable matrimonial happiness can come 
only of congenial tastes and tempers. Cir- 
cumstances may bring hearts in contact, but 
they will remain as unmingling as oil and wa- 
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insome good degree equally excitable by the | is his business? What are his circumstances? 


same objects in the same direction. 
heart like the countenance, has its sense s ;and 


indissolubly united by marriage; or by nature, | 
like the Siamese twins, would enjoy any great 
degree of happiness if what were indispensa-| 
ble to the one should be utterly repugnant to 
the other.’ 

There was amoment’s pause and a look | 
of inapprehension on the part of the wo- 
men whenthe above observations were 
concluded. The Captain, however, who knew 
well enough that two and two made four, was | 
not lost in the upturnings and outpourings of| 
Pagelon. His countenance fell a little “tis| 
true, but then—the taste and temper of Dolly 
and Pagelon were markedly different. He 
replied: 

“T would be hard to find two people exact- 
ly alike inall respects. We must trust Provi- 
dence for some things or we should never get 
married. And besides, it’s not necessary. ‘If 
one likes fat and the other lean,’ you know, 
‘they lick the platter clean,’ as the story 
goes.” 

‘It seems to me,’ said Mrs. Mayland, if ‘two 
young people love each other, they ought to 
get married any way.’ 

‘Love can do much,’said Pagelon, but it is 
not always all-powerful. And you must ad- 
mit, Captain Mayland, that every approxima- 
tion to sameness in taste, temper, and condi- 
tion in the parties, is, for so much a guarantee 
of matrimonial happiness. ‘True, as you say, 
no two human beings are precisely alike in 
these respects, nor happily, are our tastes and 
tempers inflexible; if they were, the matrimo- 
nial state would be perilous indeed. Two 
hearts may be thoroughly mingled into one for 
all the great purposes of union, but in the 
preference of smaller matters, which multiply 
with their domestic relations, they will fre- 
quently be admonished, painfully sometimes, 
of their individual identity. In short, ‘Capt. 
Mayland, there is not the most perfect happi- 
ness without an assimilation of tastes, of hab- 
its, of ambition, admiration, adoration, and as 
far as may be, of all the heart’s sensibilities: 
and with all this, there must be a pliability of 
temper, which heaven has denied to most 
men, butever mindful of our earthly happi- 
ness, has kindly implanted in the bosoms of 
of most women.’ 

We could report a good deal more of the 
conversation of that evening, and of other 
evenings and times, did we not fear that the 
length of our tale (if not ears) might render it 
un-“suitable for publication in the Cabinet.” 
We hope, however, that the above is sufficient 
io show the taste and temper with which they 
were generally conducted. 

While these quiet scenes were going for- 
ward at the Captain’s, we are not to suppose 
that Mrs. Quissey and her associates were un- 
observing oridle. The first smack ofa new 
thing is the most delicious, the very cream of 
the whole matter, of which Mrs. Quissey had 
‘drank draughts thatcommon millions might 
have drank,’ and, as the subject was not yet 











ter, if, in the upturnings and outpourings of 
affection and sentiment, they are not fourid, 





exhausted, lived on. It was yet to be ascer- 


The 


it could hardly be supposed, that two persons} Will he have Dolly Mayland? 


What are his prospects? Who were his an- 
cestors, and who are likely to be his posterity? 
Will Dolly 
Mayland have him? And it he dont, and if 
she dont, and then, and then, and then, and go 
on, tothe endofconjecture. But we cannot 
undertake, who would? to report all the in- 
quisitions and observations ofsuch a woman 
as Mrs Quissey: and alas! who would thank 
us for it if we did? 

The day the Governor is elected, or rather, 
inaugurated, isa holy-day in Connecticut. It 
occurs in May, and was celebrated in this in- 
stance by an ‘Election Ball.” As soon as it 
came to be talked of among the young peo- 
ple with palpitations of anticipated delight, 
their pious fathers and mothers, and elder 
single sisters, to whom such things are among 
the joys that are past, discussed and doubted, 
for the five hundredth time, the propriety and 
sinlessness of Balls. Some condemnedthem 
as being in the last degree sinful—such had 
no children to go. Others declared that, at 
ary rate, it was a useless waste of time and 
money, and that their children should not go 
—they went notwithstanding. But the great- 
er number seemed to think, that as social en 
tertainments were in some degree necessary 
to youth, there was probably as little harm in 
a well regulated dance as in any other amuse 
ment in which the two sexes were likely to 
engage. One old man in particular said that 
he had no objections to his Sally’s going, for 
he did’nt think there was any hurt at all in 
young folks getting together now and then, 
and having a little resurrection. 

Election-day came, and the Ball was had; 
and to it came the light hearts of Muddy- 
Brook, each with the ‘lass he loved,’ for each 
provided and ‘carried’ his own girl. The 
dancing commenced, and ifit was not as grace- 
ful as you and I, dear reader, have seen and 
done, it was, at least, substantial agitation,and 
that’s the end of all merry-makings. “T'was 
plain country work—no cotillions, much less 
the waltz. 

By and bye supper was announced. Tha 
first manager brought his lady upon the floor, 
the next followed, and so on through all the 
company. A march was struck up, and hard 
in hand they proceeded to the supper room.— 
Had Mrs. 'l'rollope been here, she would not 
have complained, as she does at Cincinnati, 
of the treatment of the poor women. They 
shared equally, at least ao equal chance, in 
hams, pigs, turkeys, chickens, puddings, pies, 
not forgetting the real Connecticut pumpkin 
—it makes my mouth water to think of it— 
and that symbolical article, “Lection Cake,’ 
and all the other perquisites of a well set 
Yankee table, down to good cheese, hard ci- 
der and sour pickles. 

Pagelon found himself at table, as being 
next in consequence, next to those important 
functionaries, the managers. Mark Updike 
was on his right ‘and it being, according to the 
maxims of Muddy Brook, the worst kind of 
treatment, to treat a stranger to silence, Mark 
produced his bill of fare as follows: 

Mark. You're from Vermont I believe? 





tained who Henry Pagelon really was?) What 





Pagelon: Yes Sir. 
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‘It’s all jo-fired hilly up there, aint it?’ 

‘It is indeed, some parts of it.’ 

‘How do you like Muddy-Brook” 

‘Very well, sir, very well, Inever knew a 
people who had a greater thirst for knowledge 
in all my life.’ 

‘Yes, we know a thing or two in Muddy- 
Brook. Whatdo you follow when you are at 
home? 

‘Follow! why, I follow the ladies occasion- 
ally; and to my mind its the best lead we can 
have.’ 

‘So do I. That’s not what I mean though. 
What business do you follow?’ 

‘As to that, sir, [ have not much to boast of 
in the way of business. I have not yet com- 
pleted my preparatory studies. So you see, 
sir, have no business but what’s in hand 
here’—(motioning to his plate, and looking 
across the table)—‘who’s that?” 

‘What?’ 

‘That lady with the boquet of flowers in her 
bosom.’ 

‘A bucket of flowers in her bosom! he, he, 
he; I snummy, that’s a good one: he, he, he.’ 

‘Pooh! That lady below Miss Mayland 
there.’ 

‘Oh! yes: I understand. 
Mortley.’ 

‘What! the minister’s daughter?’ 

‘Yes, poor thing. I wonder how she got 
away from the old man. I guess though she 
run away with her brother, who’s just got 
home from College, without letting the old 
man know nothing about it—You’ve no ox- 
en?” 

‘Is her brother here ?” 

‘Well I have, or, what’s the same thing, fa- 
ther has. We've got the best yoke of oxen’— 

‘Is that her brother who sits opposite to 
her?’ 

‘No. We've got the best yoke of oxen in 
Muddy Brook. They can plough’— 

‘Where is he? 

‘V’}l tell you pretty quick. They can 
plough two acresa day as easy as nothing.’ 

Really she is a beautiful girl.’ 

‘Old Bright’ — 

‘Bright! You may well say that. 
her brother?’ 

‘Old Buck, I mean: he works on the off 
side; he’s the biggest of the two; but I'll tell 
you what, old Bright’s no kitten.’ 

‘This ere turkey,’ said the head manager, ‘is 
datn°d tough. [ff dont think it one of Noah’s 
—there, Gosh! IfI han*t broke a fork there’s 
no snakes.’ 

‘Did you ever see Mr. Pagelon before,’ said 
a pert little lass to hiiss Zelinda Updike, who 
had bestowed sundry searching, if not feeling, 
glances upon the person spoken of. 

‘Yes, he was at meeting last Sunday.’ 

‘Dont vou think he’s handsome? 

‘No. Our Mark isa beauty to him.’ 

‘They say he has come all the way from Ver- 
mont to see Dolly Mayland. Do you think 
he'll have her?’ 

‘May be: but I'll tell you what, just betwixt 
youand me, its my opinion that Doll. dont 
make much if she does get him. 

‘Well, ifshedont, I know who would like to.’ 

‘Who? 








That’s Mary 


Where is 
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‘Ze-lin-da Up’— 

‘Pshaw.’>— 

There was considerable of this by-play, 
both at table and in the ball room, and ‘not al- 
ways betwixt personsof the same sex. But 
to say truth, the young people, considering it 
was at a frolic, behaved with great propriety, 
and punctiliously observed all the little deli- 
cacies of etiquette, modified, to be sure, as they 
always are, by the peculiar habits of the soci- 
ety. There was nothing hasty, indelicate, or 
boisterous, such as I have seen on like occa- 
sions in other parts of the world. An extra- 
ordinary flow of animal spirits there certainly 
was, but they spent themselves in vigorous 
jumping to the measures of the dance. A 
few of the young men indeed, who did not 
dance, who chanced to collect on one or two 
occasions in the Bar-room, called rather loud 
for flip and sling, and talked rather voeifer- 
ously of what they had, and what they could 
do; but even these spirits becalmed themselves 
the moment they came in presence of the la- 
dies. Inthe Ball-room there was sometimes 
a little confusion in making up the dance—a 
tumultuous rush for the floor, but with this 
exception, all things went on as orderly and as 
quietly as the nature of the case would admit. 

About two o’clock in the morning, Page- 
lon and his Dolly were making towards Capt. 
Mayland’s, satisfied, and a little more, per- 
haps, with the hilarity and exercise of the 
night. Pagelon did not seem to Dolly quite 
as cheerful as on like former occasions. She 
thought him rather more thoughtful than usu- 
al, and as she reasonably supposed, as oppor- 
tunity favored, might be preparing an import- 
ant interrogatory to herself. He spoke— 

‘Are you acquainted with Mary Wortley?” 

‘Yes.’ 

It was not the interrogatory she expected. 
There was a pause. 

‘She does not dance: I mean, Mary Wortley 
does not dance?’ 

‘No. She was never at a bali before in her 
life. I wonder how Mr. Wortly came to let 
her go, poor thing!’ 

‘] understand her brother is a student of 
Yale College. 

‘He is.’ 

Dolly began to perceive that Pagelon’s ab- 
straction was not likely to turn out so much to 
her satisfaction as she had hoped. And per- 
haps too she began to be sensible to some 
slight apprehensions that Pagelon did not love 
her with all his heart; and | am not aware 
that he ever said he did. The girls have a 
way of ascertaining these things. Dolly tried 
it. 

‘Mary Wortloy,’ said she, ‘isa very pretty 
girl? But she said it with a sigh, which ad- 
monished Pagelon of the full meaning of the 
observation. He replied: 

‘Oh, I dont know; she looks well enough— 
rather pretty, perhaps, but not so interesting 
as one other I couldname! And he spoke 


the words interesting and one other with an 
emphasis that Dolly understood to be direct- 
ed to herself. 

‘She's a mighty still kind ofa girl, said’ 





Dolly, ‘stays at home most of the time, and 
hardly ever says any thing ;—but—but—may 


be—you’re fond of such girls?’ 

[like a girl that can talk some, said Page- 
lon;’and the carriage stopped before'the door 
of Capt. Mayland. 

A fewdays after the ball, on a pleasant 
afternoon, Pagelon had gone out into the 
fields where the Capt. and his ‘hands’ were 
at work,and having conversed of the culture 
of grain, the raising of sheep, the tariff, and 
finally of patent ploughs, as long as such top- 
ics were agreeable, he parted with the Cap- 
tain, and taking through a piece of woods 
which bounded the cultivated field on one 
side,in afew minutes’ walk, found himself 
upon the highest part of the beautifully 
green upland, which, like arich carpet,spread 
out before him upon the very banks of Muddy- 
Brook—which in reality is not so muddy as 
many streams of amore classical name. From 
this point he turned to the right, and passing 
the boundaries of the wood, came to a iarge 
apple tree, under which he sat down, and 
drawing a book from his pocket, began to 
read for the hundredth time, that pretty ad- 
venture in Thompson’s Season’s beginning 
with, “The lovely young Lavina once had 
friends, and fortune smiled deceitful on her 
birth.”—Coming to that part of it where Pal- 
emon declares himself to the blushing Lavi- 
nia, he looked up, and was reciting with the 
emphasis of admiring enthusiasm--*The fields, 
the master, all my faira’— The unfinished 
syllable died in the utterance. The mental 
image was instantly effaced by an object be- 
fore him; and the affection, which a vision of 
poetry had nursed into activity now fell upon 
areal presence. The imaginary gleaner of: 
wheat had given place toa substantial glean- 
er of flowers; andthe lovely young Lavinia 
who. once had friends, was forgotten in the 
known vicinity of the lovely young Mary Wort-. 
ley, who has them now. 

The lovely being before him, as uncon- 
scious of his presence as a moment before 
he had been of hers, dropped a floret from 
her hand, and walking slow as if hunting, 
sprung forward suddenly, and picking up an- 
| other, discovered to our Pagelon the interest- 
ing countenance that had so affected him at 
the ball. Fully recovered from his surprise, 
|Pagelon emerged from under the tree, and 
soon came to a dead halt, within a short dis- 
tance of the fair botanist. Holding the floret 
now partly dissected, and knife, in one hand, 
she drew a book from her basket, and seemed 
for some moments to compare the production 
in her hand with the description in her book. 
At length she returned the book and floret 
into her basket, and turning partly round, was 
coming directly to the spot where stood Pa- 
gelon, “her eyes cast down and darting all 
their humid beams into the blooming flowers... 
Unwilling to surprise her by a sudden con- 
tact, Pagelon made a move in another direc- 
tion. Startled at the sound of footsteps, she 
looked up—their eyes met; for a moment 
they regarded each other in silence, when 
she colored slightly, and turned to depart. 

‘Lady—Miss Wortley,’ called Pagelon. She 
stopped. Let me not disturb you in your de- 





lightful occupation. I will leave you to en- 
joy italone, if—if you desire it. 
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After a pause.—‘Were you looking for a 
particular specimen? 

‘Iwas. 1 was looking for the Convallaria, 
which should flower this month.’ 

And our scientific gentleman and lady soon 
became quite happy in the correspondence of 
their minds, And the mind, in this instance, 
was but the hand-maid of the heart. ‘The ac- 
tive mind plans and executes, but the motive 
principle always goes out from the seat. of 
feeling, and returns to it again, laden with 
the frankincense of pleasure or its poison, 
when the end of its mission is accomplished. 
And inthis case, the conversation soon ran 
from science to sentiment, and sentiment, 
which fosters the flame upon which is it fed, 
was finally lost in genuine feeling; and that 
feeling, which is the impress of destiny with 
all, soon impelled them into a transaction 
which greatly astonished the Muddy-Brookers 

It was observed by the knowing ones, that 
Payelon was less attentive at Captain May- 
land’s than formerly; from which they infer- 
red, strangely enough, that i was all settled. 
Dolly was questioned and cross-questioned 
about it, but the sly jade, as Mrs. Quissey 
suid, would own nothing about it. True itis, 
she smiled sorter, (as we in the west say,) ac- 
quicesingly when the subject was mentioned, 
and once or twice even protested that it was 
not so, wliich Mrs. Quissey and her experi- 
enced associates, understood to be the best 
kind of evidence that it was so. Pagelon’s 
familiarity with Mr. Wortley and his collegi- 
ate son was observed too, but that learned 
men and scholars should associate together 
was too natural to excite surprise. 

I hope my hero may not be blamed over 
much for his conduct in a little transaction 
which Iam going to relate. We have all 
felt, perhaps, how difficult it is to conduct 
with a due sense of propriety when that is 
opposed by the stronger feelings of love or 
anger. Atanyrate, lethim that is without 
sin in this respect cast the first stone. 

Pagelon had waited upon Miss Mayland 
to a conferrence—an evening religious meet- 
ing, which is frequent and well attended in 
Muddy-Brook. After it was over, the light- 
er spirits, which even the deep religiously 
affecting atmosphere of that meeting could 
not tame into solemnity, had gathered about 
the door. Miss Mayland, too, had reached 
the outside. She walked slowly a few paces, 
looking back over her shoulder, stopped: 
seemed ill at ease about something. Her 
brother, who like a goodly number, of his com- 
peers, had been assiduously watching for an 
opportunity to do the favor to some one of the 
softer sex, of seeing them safe home, mistak- 
ing, in the hazy star-light, his disconcerted 
sister for another of about the same dimen- 
sions, approached her. 

‘Madam,’ says he, ‘shall I see you safe 
home? 

‘Its I, Thomas,’ said Dolly. 

‘You Do}.? Where is Mr. Pagelon?? 

‘La: how should J know?’ 

‘There now! Did’nt you come to meeting 
with him?” 

‘Pshaw! Thomas; you know I did.’ 

‘Have you lost him?’ 


‘Lost him! Andshe caught Thomas by [his friends, gathering the 


halters of the horses 


the arm, and they moved off together; not,/they had secured, commenced their flight, 
however, without a flutter of disappointment | two of them leading, and the other in the rear 


on her part at finding herself at that moment 
on the arm of her brother: and, to say truth, 


| 


| 


with a whip, keeping them all at their full 
speed. “They soon got of the hearing of their 


our ‘Thomas was no better satisfied in this re-| pursuers, and having directed their course to 


spect than his gentle sister. N. B. Page- 
lon had gone home with another! 

‘Good evening, Mr. Pagelon,’said Mr. Quis- 
sey, as Thomas and Dolly came up with her. 
‘How did you like the{Conference ?” 


Tho mas laughed. 





the Ohio, arrived on its bank after riding tho 
whole of the following day and night. A 
whole day was spent unsuccessfully in endea- 
voring to force the horses to swim the river; 
and after remaining over night,a last and still 


|unavailing effort was made the next morning, 


‘La, Mrs. Quissy,’ said Dolly, ‘this is our) when several of the horses cot away and turn- 
b] a? a) | D> d 


Thomas.’ 
‘Thomas is it? 

mas that you came to meeting with. 

have you done with Mr. Pagelon?’ 
‘Why, what had J to do with him?” 
Next Sunday, when most of the people had 


Bless me! It was’nt Tho- 


seated themselves under the ‘droppings of 


the sanctuary,’ and Mr. Wortley had laid the 
‘big ha’ bible’ upon the pulpit cushing, the 
town clerk rose, and with a slow, solemn 
voice, read from a slip of paper in his hand as 
follows :—‘Marriage is intended’—there was 
a profound silence—‘betwixt Henry Pagelon 
of C—, Vermont, and—Mary Wortley of W— 
Connecticut.’ 

A sudden surprise and wonder seized the 
whole house. ‘As ifanangel spoke I hear 
the solemn sound.’ There was a little stir 
as the people recovered themselves; and the 
widow Willowweep whispered to Mrs. Quis- 
sey with great earnestness—That she was 
glad it had turned out as it had, not on Page- 
ton’s account but Dolly’s: that she never 
knew a made up match, where young people 
were the parties, to prosper; and, that the 
best way to insure the happiness of our young 
friends in this particular, is to let them choose 
for themselves. 
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From the Western Monthly Magazine, 
HISTORY OF OHIO. 
CHAPTER II. 


After‘the siege of Boonsborough was rais- 
ed, Col. Bowman, of Kentucky, projected an 
expedition against Chillicothe, in retaliation. 
It was not undertaken, however, until the next 
year, 1799; but in the mean time, forthe pur- 
pose of obtaining such information with re- 
gard to the situation of the town, as might 
be useful in the meditated attack, S. Kenton, 
with twocompanions, named Clark and Mont- 
gomery, was sent to the place, to make dis- 
coveries. The spies arrived at Chillicothe 
without being discovered, and walked round 
the houses in the night, examining every thing 
attentively. At length, in their circuit, they 
came to a pound, in which the Indians had 
penned their horses, and the temptation was 
irresistible, to endeavor to carry them off.— 
They had succeeded in haltering a number, 
when the restiveness of some of the animals 
made so much noise, that the Indians were 
awakened, and the whole village was soon in 
an uproar with the inhabitants sallying forth 





to save theirproperty. At this, Kenton and 


What | 








ed homewards. Unwilling to give them up, 
they following them back upon their own 
trail, buthad gone buta very short distance, 
before they fellinto the hands of their pursu 
ers, Whom their long delay at the river had 
permitted to overtake them. Kenton was 
made a prisoner, and Montgomery was killed; 
but Clark made his escape. The Indians 
were so much incensed at being robbed of 
their horses, that the whole party commenced 
beating Kenton with their ramrods, all the 
while cursing him in broken English, calling 
him ‘thief, ‘rascal,’ and, as the worst epi- 
thet ofall, ‘white man.’ Atlength they com- 
menced their return to theirtown. At night 
they secured their prisoner by making him lie 
down upon his back and placing a pole across 
his breast, to which they tied his wrists, after 
extending his arms to their full length; in 
addition to which, his feet were tied to stakes 
driven in the ground, and a halter was passed 
round his neck and tied to asapling. At 
one time, on the way, combining sport with 
their revenge, they placed him on an unbro- 
ken colt, and having tied his hands behind 
him and his feet under the colt’s belly, turn- 
ed it loose witha sudden lash. ‘The country 
was bushy, and Kenton expected nothing 
else but to be torn to pieces; but the eolt, af- 
ter plunging for some time, to the great 
amusement of the Indians, fell into the line 
with the other horses, and went quietly the 
remainder of the day. 

On approaching within a few miles of Chil- 
licothe, the party halted, and a messenger 
was sent forward to apprize the inhabitants, 
that preparations might be made for the re- 
ception of the prisoner. Accordingly, hav- 
in® resumed their march, they were met about 
a mile from the town, by the whole popula- 
tion—men, women, and children—whoop- 
ing, yelling, and clapping their hands, and 
demanding that Kenton should be tied to the 
stake. ‘This wassoon done, and they then 
danced around him until midnight, howling 
and screaming, striking him with switches, 
and cuffing him, and keeping him all the 
while in the momentary expectation of being 
tortured to death by fire. At last he was un- 
bound and taken to the village; and early in 
the morning he was brought out to run the 
gauntlet. ‘lhe Indians were formed into 
two long rows, comprising every age and sex, 
armed with clubs, switches, hoehandles, and 
other weapons of that kind, extending from 
the spot at which Kenton was placed, to the 
counceil-house, where an Indian stood with a 
drum to give the signal for starting. He 
was ordered to run between the files, to the 
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council-house ; but when the signal was giv- 
en, he ran but a short distance, before he 
burst through the lines, and soon had all the 
Indians after him in promiscuous pursuit, and 
by doubling upon his pursuers, reached the 
door without much injury. A council was 
then held to determine whether he should be 
burnt upon the spot, or carried to the other 
towns in the first place, and exhibited in tri- 
umph. The latter determination was adopt- 
ed, and he was accordingly marched from 
town to town, at thirteen of which he was com- 
pelled to run the gauntlet, and was constant- 
ly kept in apprehension of the consummation 
of his sufferings by a death of torture. On 
one occasion he made a desperate attempt to 
escape. ‘I'he party having him in charge had 
arrived in the vicinity of a town, where they 
fixed their guns and raised the scalp halloo, 
to give notice of their approach, and were an- 
swered by a drum at the town. At this in- 
stant, he suddenly burst from his guards and 
sprang into the bushes, where he was imme- 
diately followed by the whole, some on horse- 
hack and some on foot, and had gained con- 
siderably on his pursuers, when he found him- 
selfin the midst of a fresh party from the 
town, by whom he was again secured. 
Atatown called Waughcatomoco, he was 
taken to the council-house, where the warri- 
ors had ail assembled in council, to determine 
hisfate. Among them were Simon Girty, and 
several other white men—renegades, who, in 
adopting savage life, had become noted for 
surpassing, if possible, the Indians them- 
selves, in the cruelty and inhumanity with 
which they treated the prisoners that fell into 
their power. Girty and Kenton, in the expe- 
dition of lord Dunmore, had served together 
as spies, that being before Girty had received 
the mortal offence which made him the impli- 
cable enemy of his countrymen; at which time, 
Kenton, in consequence of an affair in which 
he supposed he had killed an adversary, was 
only known by the assumed name of Simon 
Butler. When Kenton entered the council- 
house at Waughcatomoco, Girty, who did not 
recognize him, threw a blanket upon the 
floor, and harshly ordered him to sit upon it; 
and on his not complying with the order im- 
inediately, seized him violently and jerked 
him down. He then began to question him 
about the situation of Kentucky, and the 
numberof men who were there; after which, 
he made enquiries about particular individu- 





als whom he had known, and at length asked 
the prisoner his own name. On being an-| 
swered ‘Simon Butler, he recognized bis} 
old companion and friend, and the feelings 
with which he had formerly regarded him, re- 
vived; he became violently agitated, and at 
length rushed forward and embraced him with 
much emotion. He then addressed the as- 
tonished Indians in a short and energetic 
speech, telling them of hisold companionship 
und friendship with Kenton, and entreated 
them to grant his life, and spare him the age- 
ny of witnessing the torture of his old com- 
rade; claiming the favor as one due to his 
faithful services and zealous devotion in their 
cause. The appeal was successful. After 





- | 





listening to him in silence, a long, animated, 
and earnest debate ensued, at the close of 
which, the vote being taken, a majority deci- 
ded on granting Girty’s request. Kenton 
was accordingly set at liberty, and Girty took 
him to his own wigwam and clothed him, and 
for sometime the Indians treated him as one 
of themselves. In a short time, however, the 
chiefs in some of the neighboring towns hay- 
ing heard that he had been saved from the 
stake, were very much dissatisfied, and de- 
manded that another council should again 
take the matter into consideration. All Gir- 
ty’s influence and strenuous efforts were un- 
availing, and he was forced to acquiesce.— 
Those who desired Kenton’s execution car- 
ried their point, and he was condemned to be 
burnt at Sandusky, to which place he was ac- 
cordingly conducted by a guard. On the 
way, anIndian,in a paroxysm of fury, sunka 
tomahawk into his shoulder, and almost sever- 
ed his arm fromhis body. On his arrival at 
Sandusky, the next morning was fixed upon 
for the final scene of his sufferings; but here, 
when hope had at length deserted him, and 
death seemed just at hand, he was saved by 
the interposition ofan Indian agent jn the 
British service, named Drewyear. He pre- 
vailed upon the Indiansto lethim take Ken- 
ton to Detroit, that the commander there 
might examine him, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information with regard to Kentucky, up- 
on condition that he should again be placed 
at their disposal after the intelligence should 
be obtained. He informed Kenton upon the 
road, however, that he should notbe placed 
within their power again. When he arrived 
at Detroit, he was suffered to go at large, with 
orders to appear once a day, at the time of the 
parade of the garrison. After remaining un- 
til June, 1779, he devised a project of escape 
with two young men who had been taken with 
Boon the spring before, at the Blue licks; and 
having procured arms and ammunition, they 
escaped from the town in the night, and tak- 
ing a circuitous course, arrived at Louisville 
in safety, after travelling thirty days. 

In July, 1779, the expedition, which had 
been devised against Chillicothe during the 
year before, was carried into effect. The 
Shawnese, who inhabited that place and the 
towns on Mad river, were distinguished for 
the inveteracy of their hostility towards the 
Kentuckians, and the frequency of their in- 
cursions; and it was therefore determined to 
carry the war into their own territory. Ac- 
cordingly, about ene hundred and sixty men 
assembled at Harrodsburg, and placed them- 
selves under the command of colonel John 
Bowman; the next officer in command being 
captain Benjamin Logan. Taking their route 
by the mouth of Licking river, they arrived 
within a short distance of the town, in the 
evening of the second day after crossing the 
Ohio, without the enemy being apprized of 
their approach. Spies were sent out, who 
ascertained the situation of the place, and hav- 
ing made their report, it was determined to 
divide the party, one detachment being placed 
under the command of Logan, and the other 
remaining under Bowman, and to make the 





attack shortly before daybreak. The parties 

were to march around on opposite sides of 
the village, and when it was completely em 

circled, and the fronts of the two divisions 

met, the onset was to commence. Logan ex- 

ecuted his command and placed his men in 

their position according to concert; but Bow- 

man with his party did not appear. Having 

waited until day-break, Logan ordered his 

men to conceal themselves in the grass and 

weeds, still in expectation of receiving the 

signal forthe attack. No orders, however, 

arrived; and in the mean time, some of the 

men, in shifting the places of their conceak 

ment, alarmed a dog belonging to the Indians, 

which commenced barking, and attracted the 

attention of a warrior, who walked cautiously 

to the place of Logan’s concealment, looking 

about for the object of the dog’s alarm. Ths 
party, who were observing him, were in hopes 
of taking him prisoner without making any 
noise; but, just at that time, a gun was fired 
by one of Bowman’s party,on which the In- 
dian gave a whoop, and ran back to the town. 
The Indians immediately ran together, to one 
of the largest cabins, and put themselves in a 
posture of defence; while Logan’s detacly 
ment seized upon the deserted houses, and 
passing from one to another, soon establish- 
ed themselves within gunshot of the one in 
which the enemy were collected, and a hot 
fring was kept up upon both sides. Logan 
then determined to make a moveable breast- 
work of the floors and doors of the cabins, and 
push it against the cabin which was the ob 
ject of the attack, and carry it by main force; 
but as he was about to make preparations for 
that purpose, colonel Bowman dispatched or- 
ders to him to retreat. This had now be 
come an affair of considerable difficulty and 
danger; the men being exposed to the fire of 
the Indians, at every attempt to escape from 
one place of covert to another, and several of 
them were killed. At length Logan’s party 
again joined that of Bowman, whom they 
found where they had parted on proceeding 
to the attack. F'rom some unaccountable 
cause, they hadnot done any thing towards 
the fulfilment ef their part of the plan ofattack, 
and the colonel appeared to have Jost all his 
energy and self-command and to be incapable 
of doing any thing which the emergency cal- 
led for. It was soon, however, understood 
by all, that no course was left them but to 
make their way home, with all practical ex- 
pedition. The captains exerted themselves 
to restore order, and the march was commenc- 
ed. ‘They had gone but a short distance, 
when the Indians, having sallied forth, sur- 
rounded them on all sides, and kept up a hot 
and galling fire uponthem. ‘The detachment 
was then formed in order of battle, and son 
repelled the: enemy, and recommenced their 
retreat; butas soon as they proceeded on 
their march again, they were again surround- 
ed and attacked. They were successful in 
compelling the Indians to retire onevery oc- 
casion; butit soon became evident from the 
frequent and continual attacks, that the ene- 
my were endeavoring merely to harass them 
sufficiently to impede their progress, until 
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reinforcements could arrive from the other 
villages, and render them strong enough to 


BYRON’S DAUGHTER. 


‘Apa ! sole daughter of my house and heart.’ 





a 
SKe.Lerons oF Leaves, Frowrnrs, &c.—We 
often see in museums and scientific colleo 





cutoff the whole detachment. Logan and; Great preparations were recently making, | tans, those beautiful and delicate prepare 
the other officers thereupon determined to free | in the English world of Fashion, to ‘bring out’ | tions, which afford the reflective mind mate 
themselves from their foes at once, and hav-! the daughter of the late Lord Byron; and it is rials for contemplation, on the creative power 
ing collected all the mounted men, dashed in| probable that ere this, her frail barque has been |Of the Omnipotent Deity. Tho manner in 
amongst the Indians, scouring the woods in} launched upon the broad and boisterous ocean | which these specimens, or skeleton leaves, as 


every direction, and having completely dis- 
persed the enemy, were then suffered to con- 
tinue their retreat unmolested. They follow- 
ed the course of the Little Miami, at the 
mouth of which they crossed the Ohio and 
reached home with the loss of nine men killed, | 
and several wounded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 





EARLY PROMISE OF GENIUS. 

The carly promise of Genius, its tardy | 
commencement, its repeated postponement, | 
its procrastinated fulfilment, and, its final | 
breach, followed by the bankruptcy of the} 
heart, want, misery, disease, melancholy, the| 
world’s neglect, self-abandonment, despair, | 
the grave! without a murmur, and without a) 
stone—the prophetic consciousness of that) 
utter oblivion, soon to hide, and shroud, and | 
mantle all;—what a subject for contempla-| 
tion! What a group of horrors does this pic- | 
ture present! Alas!for genius! Howcom- 
mon such occurrences, yet how rarely are 
they noted! Wecould call to mind many the 
world has forgotten; some it would not thank 
us for resuscitating; others it would rebuke 
us for remembering :—they Live— 

“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
Some of the departed we could mention, who 
had paid some smal] instalment of their prom- 
ise, but failed at last, through the utter bank- 
ruptcy of the means of existence; others, 
thought life better than fame, and abandoned 
fame for existence; perchance they chose the 
wiser part. When cash is virtue—genius 
without cash is but a sorry guest; if modest, 
it must beg; ifimpudent, it can scarcely force 
a loan.— Boston Statesman. 


Incentovus Invention.—There are now ex- 
hibiting at the National Hotel, Chesnut-street, | 
models of one of the most ingenious pieces of 
machinery ever witnessed. It isused for saw- 
ing and boring; and the mathematical accu-} 
racy of its various operations is really surpris- 
ing. It willturn out 500 wheel fellies ina 
day, while 14 are considered a good day’s 
wheelwright labor. It saws segments of..any 
dimensions or description, slats and legs for 
chairs, performs all kinds of cut sawing, small 
framing, mitre joints, &c. &c. and all with 
accuracy andexpedition. The whole machine 
is but six feet square, and is turned by a steam 
engine of one horse power. Its expense of 
construction is as trifling as it is simple, and 
and it can be worked by an apprentice with 
ease and safesy.—Philadelphkia Chronicle. 





A lady asked her physician whether snuff 
Wasinjurious to the brain? ‘No,’ said he, 
“for no lady who has any brains, ever takes 


of human events. 


young lady, with very respectable intellectual | 


endowments. Punishment for the sins of the 
parent, we are told, is sometimes visited upon 
the head of the child. 
be as sadly chequered as was that of her noble 


of Curipr Harotp may justly anticipate a 
glittering earthly career,—a suadow must fre- 
quently come over the sunshine of her exist- 
ence, when she sends a glance across the path 
that was trodden by her wayward father. Un- 
happy man! It is creditable to him, that am- 
idst all his sins and extravagances, pimp and 
parasite were forgotten, and his heart turned 


iwith a father’s deep affection, to the ‘sole 


daughter of his house,’ the ‘child of love ;— 
and ‘this,’ he tells us, ‘was in his nature..— 
How tenderly, and with what fervidness, he 
speaks ofher, inthe concluding stanzas of 
the third Canto of Childe Harold. —Cincin- 
nati Mirror. 


My daughter! with thy name thus much shall 
end, 

I see thee not,--I hear thee not,—but none 

Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 

To whom the chadows of far years extend: 

Alheit my brow thou never shoul ist behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 

And reach into thy heart,—when mine is cold 
A token and atone, even from thy father’s mould 


To aid thy mind’s development,—to watch 
The dawn of little joys,—— to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects--, wanders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly ona gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a pareni’s kiss,— 
This,it should seem, was not reserved for me: 
Yet this was in my nature :--as it is, 

I know not what is there,yet something like to this 


Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation,—and a broken claim; 
Though the grave closed between us,—twere 
the same. 
I know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 
My blood from out thy being, were an aim, 
And an attainment,—all would be in yain,— 
Still thou would’s love me, still that more than 
life retain. 
The child of love,—though born in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements,—and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee,—but thy fire 
Shall be more temper’d,and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet bethy cradled slumber! O’er the sen, 
And from the mountains where! now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 





sn uff.’ 


me!” 





Alas! ifher life is to! 


My daughter! with thy name this song begun— | 


As with asich, I deem thou might’st have been to 


She is said tobe a lovely |they ,are denominated, are made, has been 


‘frequently kept a profound secret by those 
|Who are inthe habit of making them; but the 
method is extremely simple, and performed 
as follows: The leaves are to be placed in a 
ismall portion of water urtil it is perfectly pu- 


| sire. In spite of her pride of birth, and her jtrid, and for this purpose hot water is to be 
| high hopes,—for the daughter of the author 


ipreferred; itis then to be taken out and laid 
jupon a marble slab, or flat surface; a delicate 
jstream of clear water is then gently to he 
poured upon it, and thus the putrid particles 
)are to be washed away, leaving nothing be- 
jhind but the series of apparently woody fibres 
jor sap vessels, which constitute a beautilul 
|net-work, particularly in the smaller leaves. 
| This operation being performed, it is to be 
jplaced in its natural situation to dry, and 
when this is accomplished, it may be glued to 
a table of black velvet, (as is usually done,) 
placed ina glazed frame or glass case as fan- 
cy may direct. This being done, it may be 
put in amuseum, and thus be preserved for 
years. Until the student is au-fait in these 
preparations, he should commence his experi- 
|ments, with the largest leaves, as he will be 
less likely to fail, than with the more delicate. 
—NSeir ntific Gazelte. 





The editor of “We the People,” has put 
forth an ingenious dissertation en the comforts 
of ugliness. One ot his ‘conforts’ is founded 
on the fragslity of beauty—the argument seems 
tobe, that elegance and beauty are flowers 
that quickly fade, while ugliness endures for: 
ever, This isimmortality with a vengeance. 

When Black Hawk and his party were on 
board a steamboat at Baltimore they ex- 
changed civilities with all who approached 
them, and dignified several ladies when pre- 
sented, with the distinguished compliment of 


—“‘pretty squaws! pretty squaws!” 


Never MEpDDLE wiru Encr Toors.—A Mr. 
J. Smith, of Baltimore, was lately fined two 
thousand dollars fora breach of promise of 
marriage,to a Miss Swords of the same place. 
We reckon the gentleman will follow the ad- 
vice of the good old adage next time.—J'rank- 
lin Review. 


The tear of sensibility (says Juvenal) is the 
most honorable characteristic of humanity. 











OBITUARY. 





DIED—Of consumption, on the 24th ult. Est- 
weR Bonn, consert of Joseph Bond, of Union 
township, in this county. 

After a short illness, on the 28d ult. Anner 
Wextxrs, Sen. of thistownship, in the 7lst year of 
his age. 

On the following day, his consort, Deno- 
RAH WELLS, also in the 7ist year of her age. 
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LITERARY CABINET AND WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH. 
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LITERARY CABINET, 


AND WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH, 





8ST. CLAIRSVILLE, JULY 20, 1833. 

Our readers will perceive by the following let- 
ter from a correspondent at Columbus, that the 
Editorial Convention, which was to have been 
held at that place, on the 9th inst. has resulted in 
a failure. This is much to be regretted, as the 
good effects which would be likely to result from 
such a Convention, are apparent. It is hoped, 
however, that the address which was read before 
the meeting, and which will probably be publish- 
ed, will prepare the way for a general meeting of 
the fraternity next winter. 





a 








Cotumbus. July 11, 1833. 

Sirn— 

The Editorial Convention, if such it can be 
called, assembled at 2 o’clock on Tuesday last, 
agreeably to arrangement, in the Presbyterian 
Church. As was generally predicted here, it was 
but thinly attended ; owing, it is believed, to the 
shortness of the notice of the time fixed for it to 
meet, together with considerable apathy on the 
part of Editors and Printers generally, throughout 
the State. The existence of this latter cause, 
was probably owing to a want of information on 
their part, as to the objects of the convention; 
and indeed the originators of the project never, 
that I saw or heard of, stated any specific objects 
that would be likely to claim the attention of the 
meeting. The few in attendance, amounting in 
all perhaps to a dozen, (ineluding several Editors 
and printers residing in the town,) after consult- 
ing together for some time, come to the conclu- 
sion thatit would not be worth while to organize 
unless a larger number were present; and accord: 
ingly separated to meet again at the same hour 
thenext day. At the meeting on Wednesday, a 
jess number were in attendance than on the pre- 
ceding day—one gentleman residing at a dis- 
tance, having left town. and three of our Colum- 
bus Editors also not present. 

The remaining few therefore concluded not to 
otganize as a convention at all, on account of the 
sinallness of their number. They, however, all 
signed an address that had been previously pte- 
pared, to the Editors throughout the State, pro- 
posing to them to meet in convention at some fu- 
ture day, (say during the Session of the next Leg- 
{fslature;) and requesting them to make known, 
in due time, to a committee at Columbus, whetber 
they would attend such a meeting. If a majority 
of the Editors and Master Printers in the State 
signified a willingness to attend, then the commit- 
tce to make the necessary arrangements for the 
neeting. Otherwise the projeet to be abandon- 
el. This address, it was agteed by those who 
signed it, should be published, provided it should 
receive the sanction and signatures of those ab- 
sent editors who were in attendance the first day, 
and were yet in town, or a majority of them.— 
Withoat such concurrence it was not to go to the 
public. Ihave since learned verbally that one of 
those at least, (Mr. Smrrn, of the Monitor Of- 
fice,) has refused to concur in the proposition.— 
What may be the fate of it, | do not yet know, but 
probably the project will be abandoned. The 
address above spoken of, sets forth seme of the 


good effects which might be expected to result 
from such a convention; and is believed to have 
been written by a distinguished Editor, formerly 
a resident of yourtown. Among those present on 
the occasion were the veteran Editors Mr. John 
Saxton, of the Ohio Repository, Canton; and 
Mr. Hammond of the Cincinnati Gazette; also, 
the Hon. Taylor Webster, (member of Congress 
elect,) of the Western Telegraph, Hamilten.— 
Three or four establishments had proxies here, 
among whom was one for you. 





Rurat Rerostrory, Hudson, N. Y.—This 
excellent little journal has lately entered up- 
onits Tentu Votume. We commend friend 
Sropparp, for his perseverence. 


Amarantu, East Bridgewater, Mass.— 
This neat little quarto has entered its second 
year. Itsappearance is much improved—and 
we have no doubt but that it will receive a 
liberal support. 








New American Publications—Memoranda 
of a Residence at the Court of London, by 
Richard Rush, Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States, from 1817 to 1825. 


Crayon Sketches, by an Amateur. Edited 
by Theodore S. Fay, in 2 vols. 


Chronology, or an intruduction and Index 
to Universal History, Biography, and Useful 
Knowledge, comprising a chronological, con- 
temporary, and alphabetical record of import- 
ant and interesting occurrances, from the lat- 
est period to the present time, with copious 
lists of eminent and remarkable persons, &c. 
To whichare added Valpey’s Poetical Retro- 


SELECTED POETRY. 
Se rom 
From the Cineinnati Mirror. 
INDEPENDENCE. DAY. 
Mr. Webster gave it as his conviction, upon sev« 
al occasions during his visit to this city, that 
“Nullification had but just begun !*? 
Hallowed—all-hallowed Day! 
We hail thy blest return, 
And to the Great ‘1 Am’ we pray 
For strength to spurn— 
To sputn the wretch with dastard heart, 
Who'd stab the whole to ease a part 
Of this great Empire of the Free, 
Where man is such as man should be— 
Proud of his country, and his sires— 
And proud of Freedom’s holy fires; 
Proud of right, liberty, and law, 
And proud in their defence to draw. 


Hallowed—all-hallowed Day! 

O, may’st thou blessings bring— 

A power, that spirit to allay, 

Whose baleful wing, 
Though now it folded is, and stil], 
May yet be spread, to work us ill; 
And cast a shade on this fair land, 
Where Freedom’s cohorts proudly stand 
Not marshall’d in War’s dread array, 
But ready——God ! avert the day 
When Anarchy his sword shall wave 
Above our Union's bloody grave! 


Hallowed—thrice-hallowed Day! 

Long may the free and brave 

Unite on thy return, and pray 

For strength to save— 
To save this land from strife and fend— 
To save the waste of human blood— 
To save the freedom hardly won 
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spect, Literary Chronology, and the latest 





Statistical views of the World, with a Chart of 
History. 


Key & Biddle have published the fourth 
number of the “Christian Library,” containing 
the conclusion of the Life of William Cowper, 
Esq., and the Testimony of Nature and Rev- 
elation to the Beings and Perfections of God, 
by the Rev. Henry Fergus, author of a por- 
tion of Lardner’s Cyclopedia.— Waldie. 


The Messrs. Harpers have published “Nat- 
ural History; or Uncle Philip’s conversations 
with the children about tools and trades among 
inferior animals.” 

Trxas.—This province has been for many 
years the rendezvous of adventurers from evs 
ery quarter of the earth~~outlaws and persons 
of honest intentions have here met to pursue 
their respective designs, The state of socie- 
iy there at present indicates a majority of the 
former class, and such is the disorder and to- 
tal disregard of the laws that the Mexican go- 
vernment have determined if they cannot be 
reduced to obedience, toexpel them from the 
country. General Faliola with 1300 men,and 
eight pieces of Artillery is upon the march for 
that purpose. A most injurious contraband 
trade is carried on by them to the northern 





states, and the suppression of that trade is one 
object of the expedition —Ozford Lyceum. 


As side-by-side fought sire and son, 
When hostile legions came from far 
And forced them to the field of war: 
Strength—if we must—to strike the blow, 
And lay Disunion’s banner low! 
W. B. a 
Cincinnati, July 4th, 1833. 
—_—— 
LOVE. 
imitated from the Persian. 
When love, sincere, the bosom knows, 
Fain would the tongue the thought imparts 
The ready speech no longer flows, 
Checked is the current of the beart. 


That breast pure passion never knew, 
Whose secrets language sould unfold; 
Nor was that heart to love e’er true 
Which left not half its tale unteld. 


Love is aspark of heavenly fire— 
From love we taste of heavenly bliss; 
How, then, ean human words aspire 
Of leve the feelings to express? 
er salar Sol 
LITERARY CABINET, 
AND WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH 








TERMS.=One Dollar pet ann. payable in ab- 
vance—One Dollar and Twenty-five cents at the 
end of the year. 

(Agents allowed a Premium of ten per cent. 





fcAll communications must be addressed, 
post paid, to the editur, St. Clairsville, Ohio 











